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but while in Germany she still remained quite French. In fact, Madame 
de Stael was more interested in ideas than in pure literature, and her 
ideas were those prevalent in France in the eighteenth century. M. Faguet 
rightly classed her among the politiques et moralistes. 

We have not the space to deal more fully with Madame de Stael; 
besides it has already been done satisfactorily. 4 In her chapter on 
" Classicism and Romanticism in ' De l'AUemagne ' " Dr. Jaeck is not very 
illuminating; her distinctions are elementary and here again she contends 
that Madame de Stael's esthetic principles were changed completely by her 
study of German literature. As a matter of fact her taste had already 
been formed when she read the young writers of Germany ; they appealed 
to her because she had already been moved by Shakespeare, Richardson, 
and Rousseau. The chapter on "Essentials of German Culture in 'De 
l'Allemagne ' " attempts to be more rhapsodic than Madame de Stael 
herself. 

In the second part of her monograph Dr. Jaeck is more satisfactory, 
although, as we have said, she is really concerned with the influence of 
German literature in France, England, and America, and not with " Mme. 
de Stael and the Spread of German Literature." The literary relations 
between Germany and France have been carefully studied; both Teste 
and M. Baldensperger have made important contributions to the subject. 
It is in the chapters on German literature in England and America that 
Dr. Jaeck has done some original research work. Yet here too she is 
more interested in chronological facts than in the effect that German 
literature produced on English and American thought. We must, how- 
ever, be thankful to her for having begun a work that has hitherto scarcely 
received any attention. A complete bibliography of the subject would have 
been very welcome. 5 

Barnet J. Beyer. 

Pakis. 

A Synopsis of the Persian Systems of Philosophy. A. Worsley. Isle- 
worth, England. 1915. Pp. 35. 

A comparative study of Asiatic thought extending over a wide terri- 
torial range is contained in this monograph, published by the author as a 
reprint from the "Hindustan Review." Although entitled "A Synopsis 
of the Persian Systems of Philosophy," it would more accurately have 
been called a " Discussion." It deals mainly with Mazdaism and Sufism 
in an endeavor to distinguish their metaphysical from their religious 
elements and to set them in relation to the philosophies of other nations. 
Mr. Worsley brings to this task studious preoccupations extending from 
Taoism to Neoplatonism and showing especial familiarity with Hinduism. 

* Cf. Sainte-Beuve 's ' ' Portraits de f emmes ' ' ; Faguet 's ' ' Politiques et 
moralistes du XIX° siecle, " for Mme. de Stael's eighteenth-century traits. Also 
cf. Lanson's "Manuel bibliographique de la literature francaise moderne, " and 
I. Babbit's "The Masters of Modern French Criticism." 

o For Mme. de Stael and Italy, cf. M. T. Porta, "Mme. de Stael e. 1 'Italia 
(con la bibliografia del soggetto)," Firenze, 1909. 
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There are signs that his attention to Zoroastrianism has not been that of 
a specialist, while in Sufi literature he seems more at home. His essay 
should be taken as versatile and suggestive rather than as authoritative. 
Since he is the author of " Concepts of Monism," it is not surprising that 
he looks at his subject from that angle. Monism he regards as underlying 
Asiatic thought generally, in contrast to the pluralism of the west, and 
he defines this philosophy in its negative aspects with rigor. He ventures 
a doubtful postulate when he seeks to evade the strong ethics of later 
Zoroastrianism by suggesting that Zarathushtra personally may have 
taught a system beyond moral distinctions and, like the Brahmans when 
dealing with pure philosophical values, championed simply truth against 
nescience. Assuredly the Lie demon (Druj) figures prominently as an 
enemy in the Gathas, but are not the Amesha Spentas expressions of virtue 
and practical good? 

Monism, Mr. Worsley holds, is undoubtedly the basis of Mohammedan- 
ism and early Sufi thought, but religious fanaticism prevented the Sufis 
from reaching the Brahmanic level, and truth became clouded by ethical 
considerations. When quoting from a Sufi hymn to God, who reanimates 
dead hearts " with the comforting spirit of knowledge by divulging His 
Names," Mr. Worsley remarks that this discloses the existence of a school 
of logic and nominative philosophy with which he is unacquainted. 
Would it betray naivete in a critic to resolve this mystery by allusion to 
the ninety-nine names of Allah which good Moslems tell on their beads ? 

In so far as the author intends to show that the specific parallels he 
points out between the Persian and other philosophies are due to real 
kinship, the critic will render a Scotch verdict — that is, if he be one who 
has been made sufficiently callous by rubbing against such coincidences 
before. Establishing blood relationships between the world's thoughts by 
their resemblance is like classifying the people on a city street in families 
by the color of their hair. To illustrate: Mr. Worsley quotes a Persian 
aphorism on the changeless volume of the sea as the rivers flow into it. and 
points out that this is an older Chinese idea. But the same figure is used 
in the Buddhist Pali canon (Udana V : 5 is one place where it occurs). 
This thought is found also in Ecclesiastes 1:7. It is only fair to say 
that the author does not commit himself very positively to theories of 
derivation. 

On the whole Mr. Worsley's essay is interesting and provocative of 
thought. It is worth perusal if only to find the following : " We shall search 
in vain for a single instance in which a nation has voluntarily accepted 
a foreign religion without altering it in great measure to suit the national 
characteristics." 

Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City. 



